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supreme court decided during the period from 1799 through June 10, 
1918, when the work was prepared for the press. Prefacing these cases 
are the texts of a number of cases of major importance which have con- 
tributed to the crystallization of our constitutional system. These deal 
with the origin and nature of the government of the United States as well 
as the governments of the several states, and the nature and extent of the 
judicial power and its relation to the legislative and executive power of 
the United States. The publication, in convenient form, of these impor- 
tant decisions, which seem to be growing in frequency, is a service which 
lawyers and students of history and politics will appreciate. 

In the analysis of the judicial controversies between the states, the 
author presents the salient historical facts leading to the controversies 
and the questions at issue so thoroughly as to make his work not merely 
a case book in constitutional law, but a study of the development of our 
great judicial system as well. It will, consequently, make usable the 
case books themselves not only for the American readers, but also for 
others whose familiarity with official case reports is not such as to make 
the mere texts of these decisions understandable. 

The works appear at an opportune time. Whatever the future may 
have in store for the league of nations, attention must certainly be di- 
rected more and more to the establishment of machinery for the judicial 
settlement of international disputes. The prototype most frequently 
suggested for this court is the supreme court of the United States. How 
far the power of this court has developed since Jackson uttered his 
famous dictum, "John Marshall has rendered his decision, now let him 
enforce it," is shown in the latest decision in the long controversy be- 
tween the states of Virginia and "West Virginia, in which the court rec- 
ognized a duty to enforce its own decisions, if need be, by direct author- 
ity to be given it for the purpose, or under existing legislation. 

Some have regarded the establishment of the supreme court the great- 
est contribution the Americans have made to the development of stable 
political institutions. It is certain to exercise a dominant influence in 
the shaping of any international tribunal which may be created. Those 
concerned with the building of such a structure or the shaping of its 
early course of development will find in Dr. Scott's works assistance of 

no inconsiderable value. 

S. Gale Lowrie 

The nonpartisan league. By Herbert E. Gaston. (New York: Har- 

court, Brace and Howe, 1920. 325 p. $1.50) 

Whatever may be one's personal attitude toward the nonpartisan 

league, there can be no question but that this organization of western 

farmers has lived long enough and has accomplished enough to entitle 
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it to an impressive and arresting chapter in the history of the agrarian 
movement which began in the United States with the granger agitation 
of the seventies. The role of historian of the nonpartisan league has 
been essayed during the current year by two writers, Herbert E. Gaston 
and Charles Edward Eussell, both of whom have been connected with 
the league in official capacities. The volume under review, by Mr. Gas- 
ton, presents a sympathetic account of the farmers' revolt and is written 
with a conscious restraint all the more remarkable because of the violent 
controversial literature which has hitherto formed our chief source of 
information regarding the merits and deficiencies of the movement. 

The author gives a satisfactory social and economic setting for the 
unrest of the North Dakota farmers, shows the development of the eco- 
nomic and political program of the league in North Dakota, traces the 
expansion of the organization into twelve other states, and presents a 
lively picture of the experiences and difficulties of the league during the 
recent war. His narrative is enlivened with characterizations of the 
leaders and of the enemies of the movement, and with interpretations 
of motives and social pressures which the historian can accept, for the 
present, only as interesting or plausible hypotheses. 

Much of the material in the book is a familiar story to anyone who 
has been following the career of the league in the current periodicals. 
Mr. Gaston's special contribution is perhaps found in his succinct de- 
scription of the methods employed in building up the league member- 
ship and in his account of the legislative tactics practiced by the league 
leaders. The phrase "An idea, a Ford, and $16" goes far toward ex- 
plaining the success of league organizers in winning members — that 
is, if the phrase carries with it the thought that the organizers were 
consciously applying to their task the principles of modern salesman- 
ship. The legislative strategy of the league reflects a careful study of 
the methods by which its hated enemy, "Big Biz," had carried through 
its measures in earlier days; these methods the league leaders have 
openly adopted and are applying with scientific efficiency to securing 
reforms desired by the mass of the population, the farmers. 

The last and least important chapter, entitled "Survey and forecast," 
betrays the zeal of the convert more clearly than any other portion of 
the book. 

Arthur M. Schlesinger 

The new civics. A textbook for secondary schools. By Roscoe Lewis 
Ashley. (New York: Macmillan company, 1918. 420 p. $1.20) 
It is a far cry from the old type of textbooks in civics that held sway 
only a few years ago to the new type that has recently come into exist- 
ence. The older books dealt with constitutions of states and the insti- 



